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expect Britain to face complacently a repetition of
such nerve-racking events. It was up to them to
make  a considerable  concession to the cause of
European  appeasement.    Whatever  Sir Archibald
Sinclair  may  have   made   of   Mr.   Chamberlain's
refusal to let the Czechs be hurried, it would seem
that Herr Hitler took it  as implying  a  British
manoeuvre to delay effective negotiations until well
on in the winter when it would be too late for him
to implement his threats with effective military action.
From now on the crisis hastens on to its tremendous
climax.   Up to this moment Mr. Chamberlain had
been forced to watch with equally anxious vigilance
the two other crises in Spain and China.   As each
day passed the policy of non-intervention was more
fully justified but more difficult to defend in public
against  the  tide  of  incidents,   provocations  and
organized  impatience.   Henceforward  these wars,
though  both  are  to  pass   through   critical   mili-
tary phases are, as far as Mr. Chamberlain and
British policy are concerned, secondary to the over-
whelming problem of the future of the Czecho-Slovak
State.   A day or so after Lord Runciman's arrival
in Czecho-Slovakia came news of vast German mobili-
zations.   During the next fortnight more and more
alarming reports came through. There was a further
serious fall on the Berlin Stock Exchange, until on
August 15th Hitler attended the first of a series of
manoeuvres which involved the calling up of nearly
a million men.   By now it was clear that German
aims were far more ambitious than merely to sabotage
Lord Runciman's efforts at mediation. The Sudeten
demands grew proportionately.  At the end of July
they had embodied their claims in a Memorandum
of fourteen points, which included Sudeten autonomy
and a share in the government of the whole country-
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